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CAESAR'S FORTIFICATIONS ON THE RHONE 



By E. W. Murray 
The University of Kansas 



It will be recalled that the Rhone fortifications were constructed 
by Caesar at the very beginning of the Gallic campaigns. The 
Helvetii had decided to leave their fatherland and seek a new home 
among the Santones in western Gaul. They might leave Helvetia 
by either of two routes: one led along the north bank of the Rhone, 
west through the narrow Pas de PEcluse, a "narrow and difficult" 
pass between the Rhone river and the Jura Mountains, which had 
not appealed to the Helvetii, burdened as they were with their wagon 
train, women, and children; the other route, "easier and less 
impeded," led across the Rhone, by ford, at some point between 
Geneva and the Pas de l'Ecluse, thence south and west through the 
Province. It was this route that the Helvetii desired to follow, and 
with this object in view they had planned to assemble — and probably 
did assemble — on the northern bank of the Rhone on March 28, 
58 b. c. 

In the meantime Caesar had heard of their intentions and had 
hastily set out from Rome. He levied as many auxiliary troops as 
possible in the Province and with the auxiliaries that assembled 
immediately and the single legion stationed in Gaul, he hastened to 
the scene of action. He cut down the bridge that crossed the river 
at Geneva. Then the Helvetii sent ambassadors to him, to ask that 
they be allowed to follow the route through the Province. Caesar 
did not intend to grant their request, but he realized that in his 
present position he could not offer effective resistance, if they should 
attempt to force a passage along the forbidden route; accordingly, 
in order to gain time, he told the ambassadors to return on April 13, 
about fifteen days later. "In the meantime," to quote Caesar's 
statement, 1 "with that legion which he had with him and with those 
troops which he had levied from the province, he constructs a wall 
1 B. G. i. 8. 1, 2. 
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sixteen feet high, with a trench, from Lake Geneva, which empties 
its waters through the Rhone river, to the Jura Mountains, which 
separate the territories of the Sequani and the Helvetii, a distance 
of nineteen miles. When this work was completed he stationed 
detachments at intervals in strongly fortified redoubts in order to 
repulse the Helvetii the more easily, if they should attempt to force 
a crossing." 

Such is Caesar's account of these fortifications, and it seems 
perfectly clear and hardly worthy of discussion. Yet this passage 
has been the subject of various statements and discussions, which 
have lasted from comparatively ancient times until the appearance 
of Napoleon the Third's Histoire de Jules CSsar, in 1866. The 
main contention has been, and is, that these lines were not continuous, 
that they were constructed for only a small portion of the distance 
which Caesar mentions. Of course, the question as to precisely how 
long these fortifications were cannot be definitely answered, nor is it in 
itself important. But if we believe with Baron Stoffel that Caesar con- 
structed his wall and ditch for only one-sixth of the distance which he 
mentions, we must begin to suspect the truthfulness of Caesar's narra- 
tive at once; we must doubt his honesty; and that Baron Stoffel is 
favored by the majority, is best shown by the fact that his views have 
been almost universally adopted by the editors of the Gallic War. 
Viewed in this light, then, the question as to the extent of these for- 
tifications assumes a decided importance. 

The first writer who contradicted Caesar's statement, so far as 
we know, was Cassius Dio. However, his contradiction is not positive 
and he probably did not realize that it was a contradiction. He says 
that Caesar "fortified the most important points." 1 Now it is 
almost certain that Dio followed Caesar as his authority, except in 
such passages as the one under discussion, where he seems to follow 
his own imagination. It is hardly conceivable that anyone would 
accept Dio's statement as authoritative, yet it seems to be the basis 
of the general opinion in regard to Caesar's works — at least Baron 
Stoffel's views roughly coincide with Dio's statement. With one or 
two exceptions, as, e. g., De Saulcy, the commentators between Dio 
and Napoleon are of little importance. They are chiefly remarkable 
1 Historiae Romanae xxxviii. 31. 4. 
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for the ingenuity of their misconceptions; they "know a lot of things 
but they are all wrong." For example, several commentators of the 
later part of the eighteenth and earlier part of the nineteenth centuries 
proceeded on the assumption that Caesar's fortifications were on the 
north side, instead of the south side of the river, and were satisfied in 
their minds that Caesar was both a liar and a fool: a liar for stating or 
inferring that such fortifications, placed between the enemy and the 
river, would be effective; and a fool for expecting that people would 
believe such a statement. It is not necessary to consider their 
occasional sane opinions viritim, for Napoleon has incorporated all 
worthy of notice in his history. If we shall consider his views alone, 
we shall have covered all that has been said on this subject. 

Napoleon entertained the theory that the fortifications were not 
continuous even before he had received direct and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the nature of the river banks; however, before the 
publication of his history he sent Baron Stoffel, his commandant of 
artillery, to inspect the banks of the Rhone between Lake Geneva 
and the Jura Mountains. Baron Stoffel's report is in substance as 
follows: the northern river bank is so steep that at only a few points 
could a body of troops get down to the river to effect a crossing; 
furthermore, the southern bank is generally so steep that additional 
fortifications would be unnecessary; at only a few points would 
Caesar need to construct his wall and trench; it happens that these 
weak points on the southern bank are opposite to the places of 
approach on the northern bank, hence in fortifying the southern 
bank Caesar would guard against the weak points on the northern 
bank; the sum total of these weak positions on the southern bank 
is six kilometers. Caesar found it necessary, then, to construct a 
wall and trench for this distance — that is, his wall and trench was 
only one-sixth of the length which he claims for it. 

Such is briefly Baron Stoffel's report. It is the opinion of a 
commander skilled in modern warfare and expert in the requirements 
of modern military strategy and defense; and if this were a question 
as to Baron Stoffel's judgment in regard to military operations of 
the nineteenth century, I should be among the last to differ with 
him. But this question is essentially one of ancient warfare— a fact 
which Baron Stoffel does not always keep clearly before himself. 
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It has seemed to me that one is justified in seriously questioning his 
judgment on the ground that he paid too little attention to the 
possibilities and requirements of the warfare of Caesar's time. 

Before we consider the nature of the river banks, I should like to 
call attention to Caesar's general position. He was opposed to an 
enemy which he by no means despised, as he clearly intimates 1 — an 
opinion which is confirmed by the caution which he later displayed 
in coming to a contest. This enemy outnumbered him in troops, 
at least five to one; they were quite at home in this territory which 
was strange to him; furthermore, the Helvetii possessed the advan- 
tage of having at their disposal a road along the north bank of the 
river which enabled them to move their troops back and forth with 
ease and rapidity, and to mass them equally well. 

Caesar must offer effective resistance to this enemy with, at the 
most, ten thousand troops, and his strength was considerably weaker 
than that number would imply. His one legion numbered not more 
than five thousand men; the remainder of his troops — probably 
about five thousand in number — were auxiliaries. Caesar never 
placed much confidence in auxiliary troops and he would feel even 
less confidence in these, whose disposition he did not yet know; they 
were fresh recruits from the Province, Gauls for the greater part, 
doubtless, and as such they could not be trusted in a contest against 
other Gauls. Assuming, then, that his troops numbered ten thousand, 
this gave him, on the average, one man for each ten feet of river 
bank, or one legionary for each twenty feet. His position was 
decidedly weak and required any possible aid that fortifications 
might give. 

Then, too, it was his first conflict with the enemy, and he must 
have realized the importance of a victory for its moral effect on the 
rest of Gaul. On this account alone we must believe that he would 
do his best to win. But there were other considerations which prac 
tically demanded success in this first encounter. Caesar was in a 
decidedly critical position. He realized that with his present forces 
he could not cope successfully with the enemy in an open conflict. 
On the other hand, he must avert a possible Gallic uprising south of 
the Rhone by keeping the Helvetii out of this territory. It seemed 

■ B. G. i. 7. 4. 
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that he could do this, if he could keep them from crossing the Rhone 
between Geneva and the Jura Mountains, for it was unlikely that 
the Helvetii would go to the trouble of crossing the Rhone west of 
the Pas de PEcluse, after they had cleared that " narrow and difficult" 
pass. It is clear from Caesar's narrative 1 that, at least to his mind, 
the main objection to the northern route was the Pas de l'Ecluse; if 
he could only force the Helvetii to go through this pass, he could be 
fairly sure that they would not later turn south through the territory 
of the Allobroges, across the river. For the present, then, he must 
keep the Helvetii from crossing the river between Geneva and the 
Jura mountains, immediately after refusing to grant their request, 
for if they should break through, he would be in a decidedly critical 
position, cut off from his legions and confronted (probably) with an 
uprising of the Allobroges south of the Rhone. We can be sure that 
he would take no chances whatever; if fortifications could be of any 
service at all, he would construct them. He had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by such a procedure. 

There can be only one positive objection to the idea of a practi- 
cally continuous fortification, the question of time. If Caesar was 
pinched for time, we must conclude that he strengthened the weakest 
places and depended on nature for a protection of the remainder of 
the distance. But according to Baron Stoffel's calculations he could 
have constructed the fortifications for the entire distance and have 
had time to spare. Baron Stoffel estimates that it would require 
from two to three days for the construction of the fortifications which 
he specifies, a total of six kilometers — if "the 10,000 men at Caesar's 
disposal had only been employed a quarter at a time." 2 These were 
constructed at the weakest points, where the bank was more or less 
flat and where, consequently, more labor was required. The steeper 
the bank, the less work required, for Caesar must have made use 
of the natural slope in constructing his works. On Baron Stoffel's 
calculations, then, from ten to fifteen days would have been ample 
time to complete a continuous wall and trench. It was not a huge 
task when we consider that each soldier had to square up ten or at 

1 B. G. i. 6. 1. 

> Napoleon III, History of Julius Caesar, Vol. II, French, note, p. 59; English, 
note, p. 62. 
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most fifteen feet of the river bank in fifteen days time. And it is 
probably worthy of notice, by the way, that any good commander 
tries to keep his troops busy. Caesar could therefore construct 
fortifications much more extensive than those specified by Baron 
Stoffel, if they could be of any service. Would more extensive 
fortifications have strengthened his position in any way? To 
answer this question we must consider the character of the river 
banks. 

Baron StoffeFs contention in regard to the north bank of the 
river is that at only a few points could the Helvetii get down to the 
river in any number; at only a few places does it afford a level space 
large enough for the accommodation of a considerable number of 
troops and conveniently accessible to the river. These are the 
plateaus near Peney, Russin, La Plaine, Le Crest, and Etournel. I am 
willing to accept Baron Stoffel's opinion, with the addition of Geneva; 
for we must add Geneva when we consider that the Helvetii could 
make a free use of boats and rafts — a point which Baron Stoffel has 
entirely overlooked. It is true that he does take into consideration a 
limited use of boats and rafts, for he argues that these five points on 
the northern bank are situated in each case opposite to the only 
points on the southern bank which were so weak as to require arti- 
ficial fortification, and that when Caesar fortified the weak points on 
the southern bank he was also guarding against the possibilities of 
attack from the northern bank. Thus he would interpret Caesar's 
phrase navibus iunctis ratibusque compluribus factis as meaning only 
pontoon bridges. I am inclined to think that it may mean more 
than this; that it probably refers both to pontoon bridges and to 
lines of boats joined together during the crossing, in order that they 
might land a considerable number of men at one place. Be that 
as it may, it does not affect our argument. We must consider, not 
what the enemy actually did in their attempts to cross, but what 
Caesar thought they might do. He doubtless knew that they had 
boats and rafts, or material for rafts, at their disposal. What was 
to prevent them from embarking at some point, floating down the 
river as far as they wished, and landing where they desired ? Nothing 
in the character of the river would prevent it; the Rhone is swift 
in many places, but not too swift for this purpose; it is deep enough 
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everywhere. The river, then, offered no difficulties. There was 
nothing in ancient warfare to prevent it; modern warfare would not 
allow the enemy even to get down to the river to embark, but the 
Helvetii could do so and float down past Caesar's lines with little 
or no risk. 

Caesar would expect, then, that the enemy might reach any point 
on the southern bank. He could expect them to make these attempts 
at night, under cover of darkness — that they did attempt to break 
through at night he tells us 1 — and one can easily imagine that the 
situation would become very serious if they crossed in several divisions 
at different points, and succeeded in separating Caesar's troops by 
taking up positions between the detachments in the redoubts. The 
most striking place where such a maneuver might be attempted is 
the bank immediately below Geneva. For about twelve kilometers 
below the city the southern bank maintains an average slope of 
thirty degrees and, as has been pointed out, it might be reached by 
boats and rafts from Geneva. The Helvetii could embark in the 
lake, float down to any point within the distance mentioned and 
land where, according to Baron Stoffel, the river bank of a thirty- 
degrees slope had not been fortified. 

Now all this must have occurred to Caesar. He realized that 
he could not tell where the enemy might strike. Therefore he 
would strengthen the southern bank wherever fortifications could 
be of the least possible aid. We must now consider the nature of 
the southern bank, to find out how much assistance fortifications 
might give. 

Mr. Holmes raises an objection to the idea of continuous fortifi- 
cations which I desire to consider first of all, because whatever value 
his objection has is of a general nature; it might refute all that I 
shall have to say in regard to the lines on the southern bank. 

In reply to Long, who believes that "the lines were continuous 
(i) because Caesar says so, and (2) because continuous lines would 
have been a better protection, because otherwise the Helvetii might 
have climbed the banks," Mr. Holmes asks, "but how could they 
have done so, where the banks were precipitous, with all their 
wagons?" 2 I would reply that the baggage and wagons may be 

1 B. G. i. 8. 4. * T. Rice Holmes, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, p. 608. 
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ignored for the time being. Caesar must have realized that the 
attack would be made by picked men alone, for, once they had gained 
a position on the southern bank, the wagon train could be brought 
over when and where they pleased. They could construct a wagon 
road at their leisure, up the bank, even through Caesar's lines, if 
they once gained possession of those lines. 

Let us now consider Baron Stoffel's report as to the southern 
bank of the river. It is as follows: 

Considered in its ensemble, from Geneva to the Pas de l'Ecluse the Rhone 
presents the appearance of an immense fosse from 100 to 120 meters broad, 
with abrupt and very elevated scarp and counterscarp. The parts where it does 
not present this character are few, and of relatively small extent. They are the 
only ones where operations for passing the river could be attempted — the only ones, 
consequently, which Caesar would have need to fortify on the left (southern) bank. 

The places on the southern bank where the Helvetii could break 
through are five in number. They are opposite or near the villages 
of Russin, Cartigny, Avully, Chancy, and Cologny. At each one of 
these points the river bank is more or less flat or it presents a gentle 
slope, and here Caesar had to construct a wall and ditch in order to 
repel the advances of the enemy. 1 

There can be no doubt but that the points which Baron Stoffel 
mentions required fortifications, but they account for only one-sixth 
of the entire distance which Caesar says that he fortified. What 
about the remaining five-sixths ? 

Of this remaining twenty-five kilometers about eight kilometers 
present a slope of forty-five degrees or more — roughly three kilo- 
meters have a slope of forty-five degrees and five kilometers possess 
a pitch almost vertical. The remaining seventeen kilometers, 
according to Baron Stoffel's surveys, present an angle of about thirty 
degrees, and the question arises as to whether such a slope could 
be considered a sufficient protection in itself. I do not believe it 
could, especially when we consider the weakness of Caesar's army 
and the character of the enemy — another point not considered by 
Baron Stoffel. The home of the Helvetii was a mountainous country; 
they were experienced mountaineers almost to a man, and I cannot 
think that they would be dismayed by the prospect of a climb up 

1 Napoleon III, History of Julius Caesar, Vol. II, French, note, pp. 49 ft.; English, 
note, pp. 58 ff. 
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a river bank from ten to thirty meters high and sloping at an angle 
of even forty-five degrees. They could do this in from one to three 
minutes, and if there was no fortification to impede them, what 
could prevent them from cutting through the lines and taking up 
a position wherever they chose? Supposing that on a dark night 
several detachments, each of five hundred picked men, landed at 
different points at the same time, and started up the southern bank, 
where there were no fortifications; Caesar's soldiers would be help- 
less because they could not assemble to repel them in the short 
time required to climb the river bank. Of course the fortifications 
might not have stopped them entirely, but they would have retarded 
them and a very few soldiers on top of a wall could ward off a 
considerable number of the enemy until help arrived. I am 
strengthened in this belief by some personal experience. During 
the summer of 1906 I spent a week at Geneva and twice went over 
the ground from Geneva to the Pas de PEcluse. I climbed the 
river bank at a dozen places where Baron Stoffel says that it is imprac- 
ticable, and found little difficulty in doing so. And it occurred to 
me that were I a Helvetian mountaineer, I should think the task 
very easy indeed. In that case I might have tried a slope of even 
more than forty-five degrees. 

For Caesar the condition of affairs was further aggravated by 
what might appear a mere detail at first sight. The banks of the 
Rhone, where they present a considerable angle of inclination, are 
overgrown with small timber and thick brushwood for the greater 
part. In some places they are almost impassable. In Caesar's 
time, when the country was not so thickly populated and closely 
cultivated, this undergrowth must have been even more extensive 
than it is today. Now this would be a double disadvantage for 
Caesar; it would help the Helvetii to climb the bank, and it would 
lessen the effectiveness of the javelins of the Romans. It would 
seem that one must at least grant that Caesar cleared out a strip 
of this brushwood wherever he found it. If he did only this and 
constructed such fortifications as Baron Stoffel specifies, we can go 
far toward admitting that his statement concerning the wall and 
ditch is not a gross exaggeration. In his brief narrative we cannot 
expect him to go very far into details. 
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But I believe that he must have done more; that for almost five- 
sixths of the distance he found it necessary to improve upon the 
protection provided by nature; and that when he had completed his 
work, the southern bank presented to the enemy a practically con- 
tinuous rampart, sixteen feet high, with a ditch at its base formed 
by the counterscarp thrown up with the dirt removed in straightening 
up the bank to form the wall; along the outer edge of the top of the 
wall there probably was a low palisade, as Baron Stoffel suggests, 
and along the top of the fortifications there must have been a path, 
at least eight or ten feet wide. This was necessary in order that 
troops might be moved rapidly to any point where needed along the 
line of defense. With such an arrangement Caesar could distribute 
his troops in "detachments in strongly fortified redoubts," place 
sentinels along the fortifications, and feel moderately safe. I do not see 
how he could have felt himself safe, in the least, if his fortifications 
were no more extensive than Baron Stoffel would have us believe. 1 

There remains to be considered a second objection raised by 
Mr. Holmes. He says: 

Supposing that some of them (the Helvetii) had crossed the river without 
their wagons and had climbed the precipitous banks, they would also have been 
able to climb the (assumed) rampart unless Roman soldiers had been there to 
defend it; while if they had been there, the bank would have served as a natural 
rampart, and the Helvetii would not have been allowed to climb. 

In other words, it is useless to lock the stable, because if the 
thief wants the horse he will tear a hole in the side of the structure 

1 1 think, with too much assurance perhaps, that there is at least one point where 
the positive remains of such a fortification exist. It is about one kilometer below 
Epeisses, where, according to Baron Stoffel. Caesar would not have thought of improv- 
ing upon nature, for this is the steepest portion of the southern bank — the stretch 
between Epeisses and Etournel. Here, at the mouth of one of the numerous gullies 
that intersect the river bank, is what might well be the remains of Caesar's work. It 
resembles a dam the middle portion of which has been torn out. The northern spur 
is about ten meters long, the southern, thirty-five; the middle, which has been washed 
out by freshets, is about seventy-five meters in length. The spurs are two or three 
meters wide at the top and are almost as high as the natural river bank. It is difficult 
to see how this could be the work of nature. If one can accept it as Caesar's work 
it has a considerable importance, since it would indicate that he must have given 
considerable attention to the rest of the river bank, if he found it necessary to strengthen 
it here where its natural fortifications are strongest. (See map for a diagram of this 
fortification.) 
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and accomplish his design. As has been pointed out, a few soldiers 
on top of the rampart could offer effective resistance to a considerable 
number attempting to scale it, and probably be able to hold them 
off until help could arrive. Nor would the bank have served as a 
natural rampart, unless Caesar had at least cleared out a strip of the 
brushwood, as shown above. And as it was necessary to clear this 
out, so was it advisable to go farther and straighten up the river 
bank. 

In conclusion, then, Caesar's position demanded that he take 
all possible precautions and defend himself as strongly as possible 
in the time at his disposal ; he had time to construct such fortifica- 
tions as he describes, for the entire distance which he mentions, if 
he thought that these fortifications would strengthen his position in 
any way; the fact that he might expect the enemy to reach any point 
on the southern bank by means of boats and rafts demanded that 
he fortify all points which were not by nature unassailable; and 
finally, the southern bank is of such a character that it would require 
artificial fortifications for almost five-sixths of the distance under 
discussion. Therefore Caesar's fortifications must have been much 
more extensive than Baron Stoffel would have us believe, and Caesar 
cannot be accused of untruthfulness when he says that he constructed 
a wall sixteen feet high, with a trench, from Lake Geneva to the 
Jura Mountains. 



